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THE general spread of luxury and comfort is the death 
of art and the birth of dilettanteism. When the common 
path of life is hard and sordid some will leave it to seek a 
subsistence in art, which, though it has little to promise in 
reward, better suits their taste, but when farming affords 
luxuries and painting a.chance of starvation, we will, of 
course, choose farming. Prudential considerations \re- 
strain many a man from developing his genius. He who 
has a safe thing will not venture. Ww. W. 


Most men would rather be tickled by a fool than spurred 
by a philosopher. Beyond an idea of unity in agreement 
they never naturally ascend. ‘The higher thought of the 
union of differences is undreamed. ‘This, all, in contra- 
diction of every fact taught in nature and of all that con- 
stitutes what is called the immaterial character in man. 
If we can conceive of mental and moral states in what is 
really their constituent nature, we cannot fail to see how 
anomalously men live. ‘The spirit of dissension, therefore, 
among truth-seekers, arises in a false position of the per- 
sonal faculties. T. 


THE dream of Utopia, which has been the glory of the 
philosopher and the ridicule of the masses, is ‘‘ the voice 
of God in the soul” bearing witness to something stronger 
in human existence than the simple and commendable 
work-a-day virtues. However sweet the blossoms that 
come of emotion and untempered instinct, there is a 
diviner force at work which evokes from an alliance of 
brain and heart the ‘‘man-child glorious ” conceived by the 

oet. He who ceases with the day profits nothing in the 

ay. The sense of continuance, which is a prediction, is 
always at war with the spirit of dissolution. Things can- 
not be stayed. . The force that parades in one garment 
today is not lost because of its Protean changes on the 
morrow. Thus experience teaches that the Utopianisms are 
legitimate. If man is one with Nature he must press close 


upon his dreams. If he is a monstrosity—a mere accident 
in the spheres—life loses all emphasis. The philosophers 
are, after all, sanest of men. T. 


For those who failed to obtain a copy of Mrs. Dall’s in- 
teresting study of Browning’s ‘‘Sordello” (the whole edition 
was immediately sold) it will be good news that a more 
complete and varied introduction to this great but some- 
what difficult poem, is already in the hands of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The book is written by Miss Annie Wall, 
of St. Louis, who has already had experience as an author 
and translator. Besides presenting an historical survey of 
the period in which the poet Sordello lived, it tells the 
story of the poem and gives a fine criticism of the princi- 
pal character. L. 


THEOLOGY always contradicts itself on the question of 
character. The ‘‘ filthy rags” so contemptuonsly dis- 
missed always receive the final tribute. When the giant 
spirits die without the fold, and their rich personal nature 
cannot be trifled with or cast away from public estimate, 
theology rarely fails to step in with proofs that the fount 
from which the sweet stream was fed must have been its 
own. Here, after all, it is character that sits in judgment! 
It is only Philip drunk who speaks of ‘‘ filthy rags” ; 
sobered Philip crowns the outcast, king. We dare not put 
a veil before truth and take that to be any final duty. At 
last we must face the unobstructed sun. Zz 


Sick people have wants which they mistake for healthy 
appetites and natural desires. So, too, sick and surfeited 
society calls its sickly fancies general and natural wants. 
For instance, from readers and publishers arises one uni- 
versal cry to writers to be brief. But the briefer the writer 
makes his work the more he requires of his reader. When 
the wisdom of a life is expressed in one golden sentence, 
it requires a life to understand that sentence. The cry for 
short sermons comes from those who have no interest in 
religion. Short stories are for those incapable of feeling 
the beauty of the natural and’ harmonious. Those who 
are too lazy to read or think demand short articles. These 
are sickly fancies. Neither the stomach nor the mind can 
bear much concentrated food. We need quantity as well 
as quality. Ww. We: 


—— 


A PETITION, addressed to the President of the United 
States and signed by the president and secretaries of the 
‘‘China Branch of the Evangelical Alliance”, has been 
sent from Peking. It furnishes suggestive comment on 
the treatment which many innocent and unoffending 
Chinamen have received in this ‘‘ land of the free and home 
of the brave.” No wonder the missionaries from America 
encounter distrust of the religion they seek to propagate, 
when such supposed illustrations of it go before them. 
‘‘Already in Canton the names of Chinese who have been 
maltreated or put to death in the United States are pla- 
carded day by day, and threats of reprisals have been made.” 
In the name of self-interest, in the name of sacred treaty- 
obligations, in the name of ‘‘ those principles of kindness, 
hospitality and justice, which belong to all mankind and, 
being tnmtaniel in the natural conscience, are of universa 
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obligation ”, the petition urges the President to use all his 
influence with the Congress and the people of the United 
States to secure just and equal treatment of the Chinese in 
America. It is a significant fact when the Christian mis- 
sionary to the ‘‘ heathen” must pause in his teaching to 
deprecate the murder and robbery by which those same 
‘‘heathen” are suffering in his own land. ‘The story of 
the’Chinese thus far in this country is not a chapter of our 
history in which Americans can take much pride. It is the 
story of a policy dictated by selfishness and supposed party 
interest rather than by humane principles, by unwise and 
unjust class-legislation rather than on large and universal 
ground. We quote the following paragraph from the 
petition: 

“In view of the hatred and grievous wrongs experienced by their 
countrymen in the United States, what must be the estimate formed 
by the Chinese people of the humanity and justice of Christian na- 
tions? What the estimate of the effect produced by the teachings of the 
Christian sacred books, as compared with that produced by the Con- 
fucian classics? After all they have suffered in their own land at 
the hands of Christian nations through war and the opium traffic, if 
the Chinese now learn that their countrymen abroad are driven out 


of Christian lands, as if they defiled the very soil by their presence, 
what judgment must they form of the people of such lands?” 


H. 


A RECENT number of the Universalist contains the fol- 
lowing editorial note, which we commend to those both 
within and without our fellowship who seem to think some 
avowed theological statement essential to a religious 
organization: 


“ The logic of what is sometimes called ‘the Unitarian position,’ 
is, like all logic, remorseless. That position, as defined by eminent 
Unitarians, is that there is no doctrinal test of qualification for mem- 
bership in Unitarian churches. The logic of this position would, 
of course, compel any Unitarian church to open its doors to a Roman 
Catholic, a Buddhist, a Calvinist or an atheist. Do the Unitarian 
churches have these varieties in their membership? Probably not. 
Why not? Because, practically, there is a test; which, whether 
styled doctrinal or not, serves the same purpose that the doctrinal 
test does in other churches—that is, it warns off those who are not 
in sympathy with the ideas and aims of Unitarians.” 


Precisely so. Practically there is a test, and always will 
be; or let us say that there is an attraction or repulsion, 
rather than a ‘‘test.” Every religious organization or 
fellowship creates about itself a certain atmosphere. This 
‘** atmosphere ” comes from its moral emphases or want of 
moral emphases, from its prevailing method of thought 
and inquiry, rather than from the particular conclusions of 
these or those individuals within the fellowship, from the 
spirit of its general aims and ideas, from its felt philanthro- 
py or want of philanthropy. It is this very ‘‘atmosphere” 
which escapes all attempts to define it in words, and can 
safely be left to make itself felt, and to win those whose 
theological lungs take kindly to the open air. That is the 
shallowest of all criticism which confounds a creedless asso- 
ciation with an association of men and women having no 
beliefs. Varied as is the belief within the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, it probably does not include greater extremes than are 
represented in the English Establishment, or in the Episco- 
pal Church, for example, in this country. It has its freer 
methods of thought and inquiry, its inborn tendency to 
the more ethical interpretation of religion, its emphasis of 
the divine in man, typified in the human Christ, its friend- 
liness to new pant age rN of truth,—and by these it 
wins such as love these things in it, and repels such as 
distrust and fear them. To us, whatever its-success or 
want of success in respect of numbers or organized 
strength, it is the great and signal merit of the Unitarian 
movement in this country and in England, that it has 
trusted human faculty, has believed in revelation today, 
and has striven not simply for ‘‘ freedom, fellowship and 
character”, but has striven for freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion. It has done some little disfellow- 
shiping of good men in the past, from which it should 
learn a lesson fur today and for all days to come; but its 
record, while not without faults, is one on the whole not to 
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be ashamed of. Its call and opportunity were never 
greater than today; and it will meet this call and oppor- 
tunity, in our judgment, not by any timid retreat from its 
earlier freedom of faith in deference to hostile criticism, but 
by an even bolder reliance on those forces that first made 
it strong. H. 


THE ONLY LIBERAL HOLLAND CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Just as John Robinson’s church, when our Pilgrim 
Fathers sat upon the benches, might once have been called 
‘‘the only liberal English church in Holland”, as the 
Scandinavians among us drift by preference to Minnesota, 
as Germans drift to Wisconsin and Illinois, so the Hollan- 
ders have somehow beached themselves in Michigan and 
hewn their colonies out of the great forests there. One of 
their largest settlements is called ‘‘ Holland ”,—our fathers 
had their Plymouth, Boston, Dorchester for the same sacred 
reasons. The homes, the twenty churches, the college and 
the theological school in this land-locked Holland bear 
witness to the thrift and the religiousness of the new- 
comers. But as to the ideas of the religion, it is still a 
veritable bit of the sixteenth century. Grand Rapids, on 
the outskirts of this district, holds some 12,000 of the 
Dutchmen, and here the liberal leaven has begun to work. 
A friend living in Grand Rapids shall tell the story in the 
main: 

“It was in May, 1885, that the movement was started 
by eight persons. A year ago, or thereabouts, they wrote 
Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, asking him if he could not send 
them a suitable person as their minister. They could not 
promise very much, but thought they could give a salary of 
$1,000 and would do all they could for a man who would 
come. Professor Kuenen immediately wrote an article on 
the subject for the liberal religious paper of which Mr. 
Hugenholtz was the editor, and about September, as no one 
seemed ready to come whom Professor Kuenen approved, 
Mr. H. said, ‘I will go’. He arrived here with his wife 
and five children, early in December last. At first a great 
many persons came to hear and to condemn, but he has 
now a membership of 230 and a steady congregation of from 
300 to 400 persons. He says it would not be difficult to in- 
crease the membership if he would insist, but to use his 
own language, ‘ I don’t insist because I like that they do it 
with full conviction. I know, too, that there are many who 
would like to join, but have no money, and are ashamed 
that they can give so little tothe church. Most of them 
are poor people, working for their bread, and having not 
much more than their bread. And still they give for the 
yearly expenses of our congregation that amount now to 
$1,900, and for our building lot $1,800. Now they can 
afford no more in these first times.’ 

‘*The Sunday-school has 80 members; and besides this 
there are four classes, each meeting every week, for reli-. 
gious instruction, with a total membership of 50, varying 
in age from 12 to 20 years. Mr. Hugenholtz also edits a 
little monthly, called Stemmen, the subscribers to which, 
though not numerous, are widely scattered. His oldest 
son, failing to find employment here, determined to learn 

rinting, and now — this magazine and is i well. 

hey sell also the liberal Holland books, and Mr. Hugen- 
holtz says he hopes soon to have his people acquainted 
with their spiendid literature. The amount of work he 
does is simply amazing. Of course he meets with great 
opposition from the orthodox Holland pulpit and press, 
just as Mr. Janson has done from the Scandinavian. Mr. 
Roberts, our Unitarian minister here, considers him a rare 
man, and has no words but those of commendation for 
him and his work. He expects to attend the Saratoga 
Conference. He says that until recently he has had no 
courage to meet English-speaking people, but he cer- 
tainly speaks marvellously well for the short time he has 
been here. 


‘Their present want.is a church-building. They meet 
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now in the Universalist church, for which they pay $400 
annually, and are besides obliged to meet at such hours 
as the church is not wanted by the Universalists themselves. 
They hold their Sunday morning services at 8.30, which 
are well attended by the men, but the women cannot get 
ready. A well located lot for their new church they have 
secured umong themselves. Among their members the 
have several builders whom they have asked to submit 
plans for a church-building. One of these plans they have 
decided to accept. This building will have a seating capa- 
city of 500, or, with the ante-rooms included, of 600, and 
will cost $4,000. <A gentleman favoring the movement has 
promised to loan them $3,000 on a first mortgage, so that 
their only anxiety is for the remaining $1,000. ‘To quote 
Mr. Hugenholtz again, ‘Our hope is that a part at least of 
this #1,000 will be given us, or loaned on a second mort- 
gage: that last is for us also good, but it is no great 
security in a business way.’”’ 

‘* Now they can afford no more in these first times.” Let 
us help them then in these first times,—we to whom 
they are doubly pilgrims, having reached, by a harder 
journey than that over sea, the shores of the liberal 
faith. They are our brethren—let us be brotherly. Our 
‘foreign missions” are here at our gates. In Mr. Hugen- 
holtz another well-equipped and earnest-hearted scholar 
comes over, like Mr. Janson, following an inward call, to 
carry the gospel of a free faith to his countrymen among us. 
How nobly free the gospel is as voiced by him, and how he 
proportions the essentials to the externals and symbols of 
religion, is shown by the extract on another page, kindly 
translated for us by Mr. Visher, which we have headed 
‘* Believing Unbelievers”’. Those who know of Professor 
Kuenen’s rank and influence as a bible critic and illumina- 
tor—readers of the ‘‘ Bible for Learners”, for instance— 
will be glad for his sake also to welcome the friend and fel- 
low laborer he has sent us. A few liberal Hollanders in 
Chicago will try to lend a hand. Mr. C. 8. Udell, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., one of our Western Conference di- 
rectors, will receive and pay over to Mr. Hugenholtz any 
sums sent him for the purpose. Cannot UNITY readers 
west and east make up half this $1,000? 

Nor would it be a gift without return. The Holland 
pastor, without knowing it, has already begun to do us ser- 
vice. The ‘‘ constitution” of his Grand ‘Rapids church 
has a quaint Dutch solidity, a dwlt-to-last quality, which 
rebukes our mushroom methods of liberal missionary work 
and gives us a lesson in church building. Note, first of 
all, that the church began in a people’s want and a peo- 
ple’s effort,—in lay-services of worship: they called the 
missionary, not the missionary them. And, all through, 
the working plan seems more congregational than minis- 
terial. Note, next, the absolute freedom from doctrines 
and creed-like test-words. Yet, note, too, the grave firm- 
stepping purpose, the long lines and the provisions for 
compactness-with-expansion with which they enter on their 
church-life. Our space allows but a summary of the arti- 


cles. 


‘*'The Liberal Holland Congregation ”—thus the articles 
begin—‘‘ aims to promote the free development of religious 
life within itself and beyond its borders, in connection 
with the Protestant Union of the Netherlands. As it is an 
outcome of the Protestant spirit, its purpose is to follow 
the same line of development. In the conviction that re- 
ligion is the natural and glorious manifestation of human 
genius and the rich source of true blessing, the free con- 
gregation aims to promote the religious life by employing 
all means that can increase knowledge, develop the intel- 
lect, cultivate the esthetic taste and ennoble the affections, 
so that religion in turn may animate and sanctify life in 
every sphere of action. To promote the above object the 
congregation will employ the following means: preaching, 
religious teaching, the improvement of church-music, the 
gathering of a distributive library, and the spread of lib- 
eral literature.” 

Any one twenty years old, and minors of eighteen who 
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huve attended the religious teachings of the congregation 
for a year, are qualified for membership. Such persons 
desiring meembership “shall, in open assembly, signify | 
their assent to the principles and pu of the organiza- 
tion as above declared ; whereupon they shall receive the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, to given by the Leader of 
the congregation, and also a certificate of membership. 
All members, unless excused, shall annually contribute to 
the support of the congregation ; and for every member 
the congregation shall transmit, annually, the sum of ten 
cents to the treasurer of the Protestant Union of the Neth- 
erlands. Any person, not a member, who may express in- 
terest in the congregation by making an annual contribu- 
tion, shall be known as a Protector. 

‘*The seven Trustees, who meet regularly every second 
month, shall choose from among their number a President, 
a first and second Clerk, a Treasurer, a Librarian and Com- 
mittees of two or three persons each, (1) on religious 
teaching; (2) on public worship; (3) on finance; (4) on 
literature. 

‘‘The Leader shall be chosen for a term of six years. 
During that period his salary shall amount to at least $1,- 
000 annually. Half a year before the expiration of that 
period a general meeting of the ew a shall be held 
to decide by vote on his re-election. ith the approval of 
the Trustees the Leader oy charge members of the con- 
gregation with a portion of his duties. 

‘*‘ Public assemblies shall be held twice per week, and 
also on Christmas, Good Friday, on the anniversary of the 
Reformation and on the last day of the year. The dedi- 
cation of infants, should parents request the Leader, shall 
occur on the first Sunday of the month. A special baptis- 
mal service or Children’s Day shall be held in June. Bap- 
tism shall not be requisite to membership of the congre- 
gation. The Lord’s Supper shall be celebrated in memory 
of Jesus’ death on the evening of Good Friday. None 
shall be excluded from partaking of this communion. 

‘*In case of dissolution of the organization its remain- 
ing funds shall be transferred to the treasurer of the Pro- 
testant Union of the Netherlands, to be used for the ave: 
of liberal literature among the Hollanders in the United 
States. ‘ 

‘‘ This constitution shall take effect as soon as approved. 
It may be revised the first time in January, 1887, and 
thereafter regularly every tenth year. In the interim no 
alteration shall be made unless the proposed change has 
been communicated to the congregation on the Sunday 

receding the annual business meeting, and at that meeting 
n approved by a vote of two-thirds of the members 


‘present. ” 


Here, we think, are several good church building hints 
for western liberals. w. C. G. 


> 
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BOTH SIDES. 


We stood one day on the Cathedral steps, 

"Twas sunset ; far and near the lower skies 

Were girt with glowing clouds, while high above 
The luminous purple shone with scattered stars. 

** Now see,” my friend said, pointing up a space, 
‘‘There’s our Cathedral window, world-renowned,— 
‘* Artists come here from o’er the universe 

‘*'To steep their languid souls in these rich lights ; 
‘‘ And ever afterward, I hear them say, 

‘‘They paint their pictures with a deeper tint— 

‘* Strike a new fire within their lovers’ eyes, 

‘* And dot their meadows with profuser flowers.” 
All curious, for I too had come intent 

To see the great Cathedral window bloom, 

I glanced to where his finger led my eye, 

And saw a stretch of fragmentary glass 
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Fretted with seams and cut with many an arch. 
The chequered surface mirrored brokenly 

The trees beyond, and to the radiant west ¢ 
Threw back reflections tremulous and dark. 

‘< But come within,” my friend said, ‘and beware, 
‘*You hold your lips close, lest you lose your soul 
‘* At the first sight, and go un-spirited 
‘<Forevermore.”” In vain the warning jest. 

No sooner had we crossed the nave, to where 
The window ruled the place, than my whole soul 
In one low cry of rapture fled my lips, 

And left me but a sense of light and warmth 
And glorious coloring, that seemed to fill 

My being to the verge with harmony, 

So soft, so rich, so deep, so full of joy, 

It fell—a song within my ear, as well 

As light within my eye. And now! saw ° 

How well the artist had designed and wrought, 
How every arch and fretted line conspired 

To bind those glowing colors into forms 

Of flowering beauty. All the sunset light 
Flooded the room with glories palpable, 

And shed itself in living jewels on the pave. 

The organ-pipes were carved in amethyst, 

The pallid forms along the sculptured frieze 
Danced in a cloud of flickering rainbow lights; 
The Angel of Renunciation glowed 

Beside the chancel rail as though once more 

She hoped for love, and saw her lily chaste 
Rose-red and passionate within her hand. 

Long ere I looked my fill my friend said ‘* Come! 
‘<The sun soon sets, and enviously he draws 
‘*This splendor with him. If we wait, we’ll take 
‘* A dull remembrance with us for our pains.” 

At last we turned to go, and lingeringly 

I looked again to where Saint Peter stood 

And gently threatened through the purple light, 
Where eremites in marble told a row 

Of tremulous roseate beads; where lightly poised, 
The angels spread their burnished wings aglow 
With iris hues; where saints in panoply 

Folded meek hands on richly tinted robes; 

And even the wall, up to the vaulted roof 

Was built in twelve-fold splendor, like the walls 
Of New Jerusalem. We slowly left, 

Drawing a sense of glory after in our thoughts 
To light the shadowy nave and darkening porch, 
And stood once more upon the outer steps. 

I glanced to where the window’s swelling arch 
Had cleft the massive wall, and scarce believed 
That through those shapeless bits of welded glass 
Could float such forms divine from out the common air. 
‘And so”, I mused, ‘‘ your artist lost his chrism 
‘‘If men had judged him by the outer view.” 

my Ape turned, touched my eyes, and read my thought. 
‘* Yes! God’s plans show as darkly to us here, 

** Who see them only from the earthward side.” 


GEORGE ANNABLE. 
BLOOMINGTON, Illinois. ) 


BELIEVING UNBELIEVERS. 

There are those who must be pronounced far from unbe- 
lieving, who frequently in speech and actions furnish the 
evidence that they have faith in the right of truth, in the 
power of love, in the triumph of the good, yea, who live, 
labor, fight, suffer, even, with such complete devotion to their 
cause, that we might often desire for many so-called be- 
lievers the strength and courage of such faith as these 
sceptics reveal. What do they lack? ‘They lack the 
courage to give the name God to the holy powers in whose 
service they are living, and to say Thou tothem. They 
have seen the imagination often play such part in the realm 
of religion, a part so large and so mournful, that they have 


thereby become insensible to its blessings, and do not_ 


know how good it is when it through metaphors an 
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names gives form and life to the unseen powers. Oh, 
they lose much! The secret communion with God, the 
consciousness of being borne and supported by the-Holy 
One and the Almighty, the comfort, the support, the 
spiritual exaltation, which the childlike prayer, the joyful 
faith in God, can give us,—of this they lose much. But 
still their scruple to give to the object of their faith a name, 
to welcome it as the living God, is a holy scruple. Not in 
the imagination, but in the heart and life, is centered the 
essence of religion. And consequently, when | meet men 
of such noble impulses and see frome engaged in spiritual 
labors, then I reach them with full confidence the hand of 
fellowship as fellow-believers; and I see in them a new 
proof that the religious faith belongs to the essence of 
man, yea is the soul, the germ of our entire inner life. 
Many among our present unbelievers would be able to say 
with Schiller: ‘Do you ask me which religion | profess ? 
I answer, None of them all. And why not? From reli- 
giousness.” It is not the chief thing whether we call God 
Zeus, or Jehovah, or what not: the chief thing is whether 
we feel ourselves impelled and borne, possessed and blessed 
by his holy power of love. In all these ways God lives and 
shows who are his children. 


—By F. W. N. Ilugenholtz: translated from Stemmen. 


MIGHT, NATURE’S RIGHT. 


The enlightenment of this seemingly truculent doctrine 
which certain evolutionists oppose to Christian altruism 
comes from two directions, the phrenologic and the eco- 
nomic. Phrenology observes that as the cerebral region of 
conscientiousness is at the vertical crown of the cranial 
dome, it corresponds to the latest progressive evolution 
from the vital basis subsequent to the lower plane of com- 
bative and acquisitive faculties. In the order of time, as 
recorded. by social history, as well as by the organic remains 
found in geologic formations, the kind of might that pre- 
vailed earlier would lack the control of a faculty whose 
organ was not yet developed, but which normal evolution 
was destined to develop in the races of men. The func- 
tional exercise of conscience as the might of equity has been 
perverted by pre-existent superstitions, for conscience, 
though directive, is but a sentiment; it is like a compass, 
of no use in the dark, and whose needle is moreover magnet- 
ically susceptible towards the ship’s irons or masses of ore 
in the sea. 

Such considerations lead to the economic reasons that 
modify the natural right of might. In proportion as direct 
personal contracts supersede arbitrary authority, whether 
direct as in barbaric, or indirect and legislative, as in civil- 
ized societies, regard to equity becomes essential to success, 
in other words, becomes a preponderant force. The agi- 
tators of our day generally attack the representative organs 
of economic forces, the capitalist organizers of industry, 
while flattering the political powers which they hope to 
appropriate. But impartial reflection shows that economic 
oppressions are in every case either the immediate result of 
political intervention, or greatly exaggerated by it, so that 
they could not persist in the absence of arbitrary authority. 

Take the abuses of landlordry: How, without legal or 
governmental titles, derived from territorial usurpation, con- 
quest vi et armis, etc., and without support by governmental 
powers, the police and the army, could any one contjnue 
to withhold from use, or to subject to tribute, land in ex- 
cess of his personal occupancy, uses’ or improvements and 
family needs? Yet so besotted are our workingmen with 
the notion that government is the true proprietor and 
fountain-head of natural rights, that when by organization 


they come to formulate a demand for their alienated birth- 


right to the soil, instead of saying to government: Annul 
your false title-deeds to speculative privilege—the dog 
in the manger—they beg for an increased taxation as the 
Only remedy for monopolies of property either in land or 

1er goods. Now suppose such tax ‘‘ up to the full value 
of the land” levied and collected without those evasions 
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which political influence and wealth are sure to contrive, 
what would be the upshot of it? Landlordry might indeed 
be rendered inconvenient, but as improvements escape the 
tax, and this is to be levied on the soil, not upon its pro- 
duce, it simply shifts economic exploitation from tenants 
to hirelings more completely under control, who in much 
smaller numbers, with matelinnes and adjustments on a 
large scale, realize for the proprietors a margin of profits 
beyond the tax, which would be prohibitory for farmers 
depending on their own labor with the horse plow. 

Thus the second political interference (by taxation) with 
the economic right of the laborer to the use of the soil will 
increase rather than diminish the difficulties of competition 
for labor with capitalism. ‘The fallacy for workingmen 
would be similar to what they experience in manufacturing 
industry. Here they are told to vote for protection, 7. e., 
taxes on imports, the effect of which is to raise prices and 
enrich some millowners at the cost of all consumers, with- 
out influence upon wages, which are kept down by the 
reductive competition among laborers. But wherever, as 
at Rochdale, in England, or Minneapolis in America, work- 
ingmen have sought to improve their condition by co-opera- 
tion, with the conscience of equity embodied in mutual con- 
tracts and without asking favors of arbitrary might by the 
intervention of government, they have achieved solid suc- 
CesSSC8., 

It will be likewise in agriculture. But here the difficulty 
about capital in America consists less in getting possession 
of the soil than in the contingent outlay for its preparation 
and culture during the first years, in consequence of which 
most settlers are ruined by debts. ‘This brings us to con- 
sider the organization of credit with a view to the abate- 
ment of interest, or what amounts to the same, in the extra 
prices of credit goods. 


EDGEWORTH. 
(To the continued.) 


FROM BAMBARRA, * 


“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands.” 


Recent advices from Bambarra give account of unwonted 
commotion among the Unitaryans, a philosophico-religious 
pact of that far-off region. Children of the sun, they call 
themselves, and they have traditions to the effect that the 
greater number of the high places of the earth, all the 
loftiest plateaus and mountain peaks, are their rightful 
inheritance and are to come eventually into their undis- 
puted possession. ‘Their literature extends back to a very 
ancient date. ‘I'he unknown author of Ecclesiastes cer- 
tainly had the chief industry of these people in mind when 
he wrote so long ago, ‘‘Of making many books there is no 
end.” The answer to the casual question, ‘‘Why are you 
a Unitaryan?” is said to be invariably, from the lips of one 
to the manner born, ‘‘Because they know the most. Here 
I stand, I couldn’t be elsewhere.” But this is an exaggera- 
tion or distortion of fact. The unique confession of faith 
has been traced to the mouth of a babe, precocious son of 
one of the early preachers. They have been accused of 
being exclusive. It is really difficult in their case to dis- 
tinguish between centuries-old legend and contemporary 
gossip. ‘They have been known to make special efforts to 
exercise large hospitality, lavishly spreading high teas 
which have proved caviare to the general. | 

The Unitaryans of Bambarra are said to have many 
peculiar customs, one being that of clothing themselves with 
long, loose garments, each usually several sizes too large 
for the wearer,—the effect being to the eye of a stranger 
generally ludicrous, but pitiful in the case of children and 
youths, as making them appear prematurely aged, if not ac- 
tually causing them to become so. The practice is symbolic, 
and means, no cramping fetters for the mind, no bonds to the 
ae soul. The poem that marks probably the highest 
tide of the spirit among them, written by the witful Revilo, 
immortal master of the pen, has been translated into Eng- 
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lish under the title of ‘“The Chambered Nautilus.” The 
thought of this exquisite bit of verse is said to have so 
deeply penetrated the Unitaryan nature that they claim to 
be beyond others constantly intent upon realizing the 
ideal, ever building more stately soul-mansions. This, 
too, is easily carried to an extreme; as when some are led 
to say, ‘‘It is so good not to be pressed for room, to be 
able to stretch out in every direction, to feel the throb of 
life in every member, to breathe the pure air of heaven! 
why now, verily, we will have no more walls; we will do 
away with roofs, too, altogether; sky-dwellers will we be 
that we may nurture a race of giants.” But what most 
fires the popular mind, ever valiant for the “rights of 
reason”, is a martial ode which first breathed itself out in 
the still night air from the seething brain of a woman, a 
consecration hymn ending with a spiritual war-cry and 
covenant, 


“ Let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on!” 


Liberty and real progress, everlasting on-going with the 
eternal Maker for righteousness—how dear to the heart of - 
every well-born and true-bred Unitaryan ! 

At the recent convocation on the banks of the beautiful 
river the liberty of prophesying was exemplified, if pos- 
sible, even more largely than usual. Slight differences of 
opinion as to the spelling and pronunciation of the term 
Unitaryan led to a discussion of its definition, special stress 
being laid by some on the wealth of meaning it could be 
made to convey, and by others on the limits within which 
it might be narrowed. Hotly argued was the question 
whether the adept brethren of the Himalayan fastnesses 
should be considered eligible to membership in the convo- 
cation; it was finally indefinitely postponed, that is, was 
set aside until the existence of such persons should be 
proved, and till one should present himself asking admis- 
sion. This matter happily adjusted, two opposite policies 
began to be urgently set forth. Said one party, the retard- 
ers, “ We have been going on and on till it is now high 
time to stop. Here let us settle down and cultivate the 
acquaintance of our neighbors, first calling in the scouts 
and establishing boundary lines that may not be passed 
over after nightfall. Some of the discontented from other 
camps may be led to cast in their lot with us, and thus 
will our numbers be increased.” 

But others, their young brows furrowed deep with anx- 
ious thought, said, ‘‘Nuy, nay, to this end were we not 
born Unitaryans, that we should basely consent in any way 
to be subjected to thraldom. The divine word,—it is the 
living voice within and it cannot be bound. It must be 
free as air. All loversof truth shall be our friends, all end- 
less seekers, all explorers of impassable heights will we take 
to our hearts. We will plant our standard on the loftiest 
attainable summit, and there on the rock of righteous en- 
deavor will we build our church, whose door shall stand ever 
ajar!” The transcendental language employed, most dif- 
ficult of interpretation, had the effect of arousing the major 
part of the audience to enthusiasm. ‘‘ Freedom calls us”, 
shouted clear a voicé like a risen star, ‘‘ Quick, be ready!” 
and the convocation was won over for the progressionists. 
It is not surprising after this to hear that a resolution was of- 
fered setting forth that ‘‘whereas in the judgment of this as- 
sembly the present is largely an untutored generation, many 
of our esteemed contemporaries being dull of hearing, slow 
to understand the transcendental tongue, we earnestly 
recommend that all true Unitaryans make it their first.con- 
cern to prepare for the future and to devise ways and 
means for ‘ living with posterity ’.” 

On this occasion, as usual, the delegates had come to the 
solemn feast each furnished with the Unitarian vade mecum, 
a sheaf of opinions, or a plausible theory, or in not a few 
instances, an orderly group of well-considered convictions. 
Most were ready to talk, and many wholesome truths were 
uttered, the vast majority of which, it is scarce needful 
to suy, were not taken down by the long-suffering over- 
taxed reporters. A strong undercurrent of earnestness was 
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a most hopeful feature of the occasion. ‘The word work 
was deeply voiced over and overagain. One session closed 
with a rousing ‘‘ hallelujah to Drudgery”. ‘‘ Dare to be 
drudges, dare to be true”, was in the hearts and on the 
lips of the multitude. 

The division came over a,question of comradeship, what 
aliens should be allowed to act with them in the imperative 
labor of straightening and beautifying the king’s highway? 
The liberal devised liberal things. All meant to be liberal, 
but a general agreement could not be arrived at. 

With anxious interest all are now looking forward to the 
ufter-harvest meeting of the Witenagamote, or assembly of 
the wise men and women. -Unitarvanism, it is hinted, will 
be shown to have outgrown its old time dictionary limits, 
and will be treated as a subtle, unifying influence, whose 
mission is to realize the idea of one family on earth and 
beyond, and one perfect will working for good in all. The 
possibilities of manual training as a means of grace, as 
qualifving for the better service of needy humanity, will 
receive much attention. Most hopeful is the new depar- 
ture that promises a going forth into highways and byways 
to befriend the friendless, even into the herd-haunted 
plains of the frontier, to reclaim the savage by instructing 
him in the arts of civilized life, giving him the alphabet 
of a higher cult, that he also may come to rejoice in the 
‘‘light that is not of day”. One of angther communion, 
a true prophet of the soul, has penned a seasonable word 
that thrills like a bugle note: ‘‘ What we want is not to be 
Christians, but to be Christs. Christian has come to mean 
with many an infinitesimal semblance of a shadow of 
Christ and a whole ocean of self. We have got to be real 
Curists or the world will never be saved.” 

The regal hour is at hand. Who will be found faithful? 

MAHF GRICA. 


HISTORIC UNITARIANISM IN THE WEST. 


[Compiled largely from the Conference Records. | 


Ill ITS DOCTRINAL GROWTH AND FELLOWSHIP. 


(Continued from p. 323.) 


[1885.] At the St. Louis Conference of 1885 the doctri- 
nal questions clustered around the secretary’s report took 
us by surprise; for, though we are quite accustomed to our 
fewness, our isolation, our lack of push in missionary en- 
terprises and church extensions, we were not prepared for 
the statement that during the last ten years there were 
‘‘whole states where Unitarianism has actually declined ”, 
though ‘‘Unitarian thought and doctrine are undoubtedly 
making sure and not slow advance all over the West. It is 
simply Unitarianism as we preach it and organize it into 
churches that is not growing”, and this mainly, we were 
told, because our churches had no distinct ‘‘doctrinal ba- 
sis”. It would be very difficult to prove, however, that such 
failures were the result of any special laxity in the ‘‘Bond of 
Union”, for some of the most conservative churches find it 
hard to maintain vitality, while some of the more radical seem 
full of life and vigor. Indeed those churches have grown 
most thut have been the most truly Christian in keeping 
broad and generous their chureh fellowship; allowing 
‘people to come in and get into leading positions in the 
organization who hold the most diverse and antagonistic 
ideas Of religion—Unitarians, Agnostics, Spiritualists, 
Materialists,—a mere religious and non-religious and anti- 
religious conglomeration.” From such elements many of 
our. western Unitarian ministers are trying, with 
reverent consecration, to draw out the very best, purest 
and noblest; uplifting the downward tending, nourish- 
ing the stultified growth, sweetening the acrid, strengthen- 
ing the weak, pruning evil inclinations, broadening intol- 
erance and endeavoring to draw all up with them into the 
higher, truer, more spiritual life. And this has proven 
anything but “‘arock on which their churches wreck”. 
This very material may become the strong foundation, if 
wisely laid, on which to build permanent churches that 
shall carry strength, love, holiness, down through the ages 
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in channels that otherwise might become moral miasmatic 
sloughs. Oertainly ‘‘the doors are thrown open so wide 
that all sorts of people come in”,—yes, ‘‘come in to have 
a voice in shaping the life of the church”. Why shouldn’t 
their wisest and best and truest thought be accepted as 
well as their dollars and cents? The eternal fitness of things 
settles these matters more effectually than any ‘‘ Bond of 
Union”, however inflexible, possibly can. Sooner or later 
every one finds his level—goes to his own place. 

The key-notes of this whole Conference were Worship 
and Fellowship. The three significant papers were ‘‘Wor- 
ship Necessary to the Completeness of Religion”, by C. 
G. Howland, ‘‘Worship in the Church”, by J. Vila Blake, 
and ‘‘Worship in the Home”, by W. C. Gannett. There 
were many wise, generous and tenderly true things said on 
both sides of the question that the secretary’s report 
brought up. In moments of the greatest intensity the 
Conference never lost its courteous, Christian attitude, 
maintaining an admirable dignity throughout, notwith- 
standing the strong diversity of opinions on the wise and 
proper course of action,—even at the culmination, when 
Mr. Sunderland came forward, saying, ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
am informed that my re-election rests on my report”, add- 
ing that he should stand by that report for he “‘ believed 
the non-Christian and non-theistic position of the Confer- 
ence, and tendency of western Unitarianism to be wrong, 
misleading, and seriously in the way of the prosperity of the 
body, and that he should feel it his duty, if he became 
secretary again, to labor steadily, as he had in the past, 
for the establishment of churches, not simply upon the 
basis of ethics, or of ‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion’, but of belief in God, worship, Christianity.” 
This drew out an animated discussion which closed by 
Mr. Blake asking Mr. Sunderland for his definition of 
‘‘ Christianity ”, which seemed somewhat vague. Then 
Mr. Blake put the question, “‘ Would you call Marcus 
Aurelius a Christian?” To which Mr. Sunderland 
responded emphatically, after a moment’s thought, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘‘If your definition of Christianity is broad enough to 
include that pagan persecutor of Christians, I am satis- 
fied”, exclaimed Mr. Blake, ‘‘and I insist on your re-elec- 
tion.” Mr. Gannett also strongly advocated Mr. 8.’s 
re-election because he ‘‘ believed Mr. Sunderland larger 
than his theology, and the Conference larger than Mr. Sun- 
derland.” Mr. Jones as strongly objected. He believe:| 
in Mr. Sunderland’s zeal and sincerity, but that he failed 
utterly in comprehending the spirit and religious tendency 
in the West, and did great injustice to our ministers and 
laity in his statement concerning their lack of devotion 
either in the church or home. 

Mr. Sunderland’s re-election was as strong a_ protest 
against dogmatic lines and exclusiveness as the Conference 
ever made, and left it standing on a Christian basis so 
broad and inclusive that it embraced alike all noble, 
earnest, honest souls whether they were the persecuted 
disciples of Jesus or the persecuting pagans of Rome. 

[1886.] The Conference at Cincinnati is still too fresh to 
need further word. There, as in the past, it was a vote for 
open fellowship and no doctrinal tests. 

There has never been an issue in the Conference between 
‘‘Radicalism” and ‘‘Conservatism.” Individuality has 
always been a striking feature of all discussions and voting. 
Many so-called “conservatives” have stood by open fellow- 
ship, while some claiming to be ‘‘radicals” have as stoutly 
advocated limitation. Our Conference is one of Radical 
Conservatism and Conservative Radicalism. With rare 
exceptions it has clung together by the adhesive quality of 
brotherly love and generous respect for mental diversity, 
loyal ever to the spirit as well as letter of Congregation- 
alism, its corner-stone. When people talk of the radicai 
and conservative wings of the Conference, it is like talking 
of the right and left wings of the bird; those wings differ 
only in fitting on opposite sides of the body. ‘They are 
one in life, motion and purpose, and the bird would be 
equally crippled by the loss of either. Indeed it would be 
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hard to find a well balanced individual who has not the 
two elements blended in his being, and when we foster 
either constituent to the exclusion of the other we are 
clipping one wing and impeding progress. Let us then 
generously recognize that we are all finite, with large 
limitations spiritual and mental, very human, very liable 
to mistake and misunderstanding. Let us cultivate a 
radical devotion to truth and a conservative preservation 
of all that is good, high and holy. Let us be united in 
the bonds of a loving, hoping, trusting brotherhood, work- 
ing together in the future, as in the past, for the great 
verities of Love, Holiness and Trust, with arms extended 
to help and be helped by our brother man, and faces 


turned devoutly God+ward to Our Father. 


Ss. C. LL. J. 


Gorrespondence. 
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Epitor oF Unity :—Wouldn’t it be a good plan for the 
Unitarian churches of Chicago, instead of closing up in 
the summer, to hold a union service in some one of the 
churches as is done in New York? ‘The second Sunday in 
July I was in this city and the church register here at my 
hotel informed me services would be held at the First 
Church at 11 A. m., but I found the church closed. Three 
weeks ago [ tried Unity Church but found it in the hands 
of the builders. This morning’s 7imes said that services 
would be held at the Third Church, but I found it closed. 
I am afraid that during the summer months I'll have to 
become a Baptist again, for I tire of trying to find a Uni- 
tarian church that cares for us visitors. 

Yours Respectfully, 


C. H. STODDART. 
TREMONT Hovuse, August 15. 


me — 


Ghe Some. 


A LETTER TO A LITTLE BOY WHO LIKES A GLASS 
OF NICE WARM MILK FOR HIS SUPPER. 


DEAR LITTLE JOHNNY JUMP-UP :—I am going to tell you 
of my new acquaintance who lives here on the hill-slope. 
She’s a beautiful creature, dressed in the loveliest dark-red 
coat, with graceful ornaments on her head. She has gentle 
ways and great mild eyes. Her name is Moo. She was 
very happy until her baby came. Baby looked very like 
Moo and wore very much such a coat, only baby’s had 
such clear white spots on it, and she didn’t wear any head- 
dress. Then Moo was so proud and happy she didn’t 
know what to do with herself. She ran about with her 
baby by her side kissing and kissing it. 

How do you suppose Moo kissed her baby? With her 
lips as mamma does you? No. She kissed her baby with 
her tongue! She would stand and admire it when it was 
running about, though she followed it when it went far 
from her. She was quite sure there never had been such 
a beautiful, bright, winsome baby born before. She thought 
all her sisters and cousins in the pasture must be almost 
dying of envy, for, of course, they couldn’t help seeing 
that her precious darling was so very superior to any other 
baby in the whole wide world, besides, none of them had 
any children that they knew anything about. Mr. Kindly, 
who lived in the brown castle at the foot of the hill, had 
come up and taken their babies away, but then they were 
very common looking children anyway, not at all like hers. 
He certainly wouldn’t think of such a wicked thing as 
touching her wonderful baby, and no mother ever loved an 
infant before as she loved hers. Then she kissed it again 
and again. One day she saw Mr. Despot (this was the 
name she learned to call him from her sisters, the neigh- 
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bors called him Mr. Kindly) coming up the hill. Oh, how 
her heart beat! What if he should take her darling away. 
Dear! Dear! She wished she had seen himsooner. There 
he was coming right toward them. Yes, he began driving 
them down the hill. What business had he to drive her 
and her baby that way? He had his castle, surrounded 
by beautiful trees and the loveliest green grass, a well of 
clear, cold water, and why couldn’t he be satisfied with 
these and let her and herchild alone? She was sure, if she 
had so nice a home with water and trees and such fresh — 
green grass, she wouldn’t meddle with any poor mother 
and her baby. She thought how she had given nice warm 
milk to his baby, let the little lambs have the nicest bit of 
grass when they got into the pasture and in the spring let 
the birds have some of the pretty fur off her nice coat to 
make a bed for their babies, and while she was thinking 
these things, and hoping in her heart that he would re- 
member them, too, and let her keep her darling for it, 
she was turned into a yard with many other mothers 
whom she had seen driven with their babies out of the 
field where she and hers came from, but none of them 
had their children with them, and she didn’t know where 
her baby was either. Would it have nice warm milk for 


_gupper? Would anybody kiss it tosleep? She ran around 


trying to find a place to escape and hunt her baby, but 
there was no weak spot in the fence. Then she called 
loudly. She was sure she heard her baby answer. Then she 
spied a barefooted boy coming that way with a bright tin 
pail in his hand. He was the very boy that drove her baby 
off and she tossed her head-dress about and ran after him. 
How he turned and scampered away when he saw Moo com- 
ing that way; throwing his pail behind him he tumbled 
over the fence, getting ~ again limped off toward the 
castle. Moo looked after him with a vindictive wish that 
she could have given him a few tosses in the air for kid- 
napping her precious darling child. 

oo made a great ado for several days but it did no 
good. She never saw her baby again until it was half 
grown with many others the same size, and she couldn’t 
tell which was really hers. 

When Moo’s next baby came she was in a field where 
there were trees and bushes. The new baby Moo thought 
even more lovely than the other was. It had a bri ht, 

lossy coat and a beautiful white spot on its forehead, it 

ad four white ankles and she named it ‘‘ Morning Star”. 
She made up her mind that Mr. Despot had no right to 
her children. Morning Star was hers, not his. But she 
wasn’t so sure she could reason him into the same conclu- 
sion. So she hid Morning Star among the bushes on 
the east side and went away over to the west side and 
when Mr. Kindly (Moo called him Mr. Despot) came there 
was Moo looking just as innocent as could be but no baby 
to be seen. e hunted a long time among the hazel 
bushes all around where Moo was but he couldn’t find 
Morning Star. Of course Moo was glad he couldn’t. She 
didn’t mean he ever should. After awhile he went away, 
but kept coming back every day searching in some new 
spot. One day when he came Moo was feeding Morning 
Star among the bushes. Her friends in the field saw him 
and gave a low moan which Moo understood, and she 
quietly worked her way back to the fence and followed 
along close to it until she got part way round the field, 
then she came through the bushes into the pasture, and 
again Mr. Despot was fooled. Moo managed to make Morn- 
ng _ understand that she must keep perfectly quiet, and 
she did. 

Finally Mr. Kindly played hide too, and watched Moo 
from among the bushes, and then he found Morning Star 
and sold her for $10 to buy his own baby a nice little coat 
and cap, and Moo was almost wild with grief, while Mrs. 
Kindly thought her baby “‘ just too lovely for anything ” 
in the suit that cost poor, heart-broken Moo her baby. 

Meek, gentle Moo is finishing her supper while I close 
with much love from | 


- Aunt PRIMROSE, 
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‘Motes from the Sield. | 
4 ‘ant | 

Arcadia, Wis..-The summer meeting of 
the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and | 
other independent churches was held in the) 
People’s Church, Arcadia, August 12, 15, 14, 
and 15. It was good to be there. Rev. J. H.| 
Crooker, of Madison, bent on a month’s mis- | 
sionary work at Winona, Minn., fell into line | 
with the Western Secretary, at the latter place, 
on the morning of the 12th, and together, in | 
company with several lay delegates, we swung 
around the curve of the bridge, crossed the | 
Mississippi river and were soon driving ahead | 
at the base of the bold bluffs on the Wisconsin | 
side. At a near station, Miss A. A. W ood- | 
ward and party of Madison came aboard. In| 
just one hour and five minutes from Winona | 
over the G. B., W. & St. P. R. R. the Arcadia 
of fact was reached. Standing on the plat- 
form to greet us were Owen, Forbush, Earl, 
Professor Allen and a crowd of Arcadians. One 
of these latter took us in tow and soon domi-| 
ciled us with the kindest and most obliging of | 
young couples. 

The opening sermon was preached by the 
Western Secretary, John R. Effinger. The 
Church of the Future was his subject, and 
from the con‘erence that followed he suspects 
that some of the churches of the future are 
already located in Wisconsin. Prof. William 
F. Allen gave a paper on “church organiza- 
tion from the point of view of a trustee”—a 
concise, practical paper of much _ interest. 
Miss Woodward, in her admirable way, read 
a paper entitled “The Growth of Liberal 
Thought in Norway and Sweden.” Crooker 
preached on “ What Religion?” a strong, sug- 
= sermon to young people. Miss 

randerburg’s excellent paper was entitled 
“Growth in Christian Character.” Forbush 
followed with a sermon, ‘“*The Change in Re- 
ligious Ideas necessitated by the advance of 
knowledge,” a masterly grouping of facts and 
application of principles. Hon. H. H. Giles, 
of Madison, President of the National 
Conference of Charities, discoursed upon 
“ Temperance.” Earl and Forbush re- 
mained over Sunday, Crooker returning to 
Winona and Effinger going up to St. Paul 
to spend Sunday. The informality—the pro- 
gramme was not printed, but unrolled of it- 
self from day to day—the brightness, the firm 
tone and confident tread of this conference 
through its simple proceedings were delight- 
ful to experience. Says Emerson, “Sport is 
the bloom and glow of a perfect health. 
The great will not condescend to take anything 
seriously; all must be as gay as the song of a 
canary, though it were the building of cities 


or the eradication of old and foolish churches 


and nations which have cumbered the earth 
long thousands of years.” So “the bloom 
and glow” of the Arcadia Conference gave 
the impression of robust health and strength, 
and abide in memory as a source of rare re- 
freshment. One could but breathe in its 
spirit and come away infected with its enthu- 
siasm for work. Indeed it seems a wh >le- 
some climate up there for Unitarianism. The 
People’s Church, in which we were assem- 
bled, with Mr. Owen, its beloved pastor, was 
received bodily into the Conference but two 
years ago. The story of this good brave pas- 
tor—-T. Graften Owen—should some day be 
told in Unrry,—how he pushed his way out 
of an orthodox home by dint of his growing 
life, how his presence in Arcadia won the 
love and confidence of the people and in- 
spired them to buy a forsaken Baptist meet- 
ing-house, and repair it, and beautify it—some 
of the work being done by the pastor’s own 


hands—and make it a temple of the Lord to 


their souls ; and how this minister was led to 
one of the meetings of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference and returned to his people saying, “I 
have found out where we belong.” “Those 
Unitarians are people after our own heart! ” 
And how, since then, this minister has worked, 
built. up his church until it is the strongest 
church in the county, and distributed our 
literature, dropping well chosen tracts by the 
wayside, or pinning them to trees to find out 
afterwards that some eye had been arrested 
and some soul liberated by the potent charm 
of the new and larger faith. All this, which 
I incidentally picked up from a friend, has 
never been told. It makes a rich chapter for 
the Wisc -nsin Conference. But there is more 
to tell. While we sat there in this church of 
Owen’s, lo! there came a gentle rapping at the 
Conference doors and another whole church 
wanted to come in. “ Nathaniel, the Hermit”, 
rose modestly and said: “ My church at Gil- 
manton asks admission to the fellowship of 
this Conference!” How glad was the risin 
vote that took the proffered hands! An 
thereby hangs atale. The church at Gilman- 
ton, some twenty miles or so away, was in 
fragments, in midwinter last, when Nathaniel 
C. Earl found them and with remarkable 
courage took them in hand and ministered to 
them so faithfully that they pronounce him 
“just the man” they wanted and elect him to 
be their leader into the Unitarian fellowship. 

How reassuring these signs of life in the 
Wisconsin Conference! Long live the body 
that buds and blossoms into new churches 
from year to year! 

The Western Secretary bears them in grate- 
ful remembrance for the courtesy of their 
welcome. J. R. E. 


St. Louis, Mo.--“ The Country Week” 
is a society whose purpose is to give a few 
days of fresh air and country living to the 
poor little children of the city who are suffer- 
ing from the midsummer heat and whose 
parents are unable to relieve them. The 
children are taken to kind-hearted people in 
the country who invite them for a visit of one 
or two weeks, sending the invitations through 
their minister, to whom applications are made 
in behalf of the little ones. One hundred and 
thirty-eight children went out last year and 
came home so much improved in looks and 
health that it was decided to send out as many 
this year as possible. : 


Bosten Notes.—There remains $2,500 of 
the A. U. A. building fund—but it is hoped 
that during the coming year some subscrip- 
tions will be added to its annual income of 
interest. Meeting-house repairs are finishing, 
church carpets and cushions are getting their 
annual cleaning, and families are already set- 
ting their faces towards the date of the Sep- 
tember regular services. Our school children 
are frankly confessing themselves tired of va- 
cation, and their mothers eagerly await the 


relief of the fall school opening. 
—The Unitarian ministers are beginning to 
return from Europe. 


Rev. Mr. Herford and 


_— 


Rev. Mr. Savage have arrived home elastic 
and cheery. A day at the Saratoga Conven- 
tion should be given to reports of foreign 
Unitarianism. 

—The A. U. A. and our eastern Massachusetts 
Conferences are encouraging both transient 
and permanent services at the summer beach 
resorts along our coasts. Our best ministers 
preach at prominent, points, and church spires 
are rising in the fast-growing beach towns, 
where good railroad facilities induce families 
to remain all the year round. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Western Secretary 
spent Sunday the 15th in St. Paul. The sight 
of dear old friends was refreshing. He found 
Unity Church alive and hopeful. A few days 
ago they met and wisely committed the choice 
of a minister into the hands of a committee 
of seven—-four men and three women-—<care- 
fully chosen, and now we are awaiting the 
report of that committee. The coming minis- 
ter, we trust, will soon be found. It promises 
well for the church that it can move thus 
unitedly and harmoniously in a matter of 
such grave importance to them all. 


‘Unity Mission Tracts.” 


Designed to answer the question, What is Unitarianism ’, 
and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, Worship and Life. 
Unrry Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents, 


1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of 
Reaso 


n. 
2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M.Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western Church 
Covenants. etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari- 
4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
pray: @ “What does er do for us?” @ “How 
rey ts (4) Poems. 


.. Unitarianism: its Story and its Principles. 
By J.C. Learned. d) Its Story from Bible times through 
the Trinity wing centuries and the Keformation, up to 
to-day. (2) The Principles involved in this long struggle 
for Reason in Religion. : 
7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as a system of Beliefs. 
Emerson's ‘‘Divinity School Address." No 
S— A panes into Emerson than through this ever- 
ress 


9. Jesus. By J. Ll. Jones. (1) Thesecret of his power. 
2) How he “saves.” () His relation to C anity and 
to other teachers. 

10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
By J.T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sug- 
gestions. 

11. wonee of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
Tunes. ifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 

iar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churches, 
etc. No discount on this.) 

12. The One Religion. By ©. C. Everett. (1) One Rel. 
Sy many Theologies. (©) What this one Faith is. At 

ia Wenataiee Geeviees Ge. Beats as 

° sponsive Services for ng an ing- 

“pe. In preparation, A five-cent sesvleo back for young 
ur etc. 

14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation, A “Daily 


tre 
15. Sod. 16. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each b) 


writers. 

18. Channing. 19. Parker. 20 Emerson (é prvp- 
aration). 21. Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 
of the , and “Gospel ” from works, of each. 

22. Isa Scientific asis for Religion yeast bie? 
By M. J. rere. Yes. () Whatis Science? (2) What is Re 
ligion ? re are we now’ Reviews eleven of man’s 
3. The Sympatny of Reli By T. W. Higsi 

° e Sympatny of ons. yi. W. n- 
son. No belief, no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any 


one religion. 

24. The Bible Regained By J. 0. Learned. Lost, 
first, through Catholic concealment, and then by Protestant 
wil now being regained, no longer as the of God, 

of Man. 


but 
: The Co-Education of Husband and Wife. By 
Mrs. 8. C. Li. Jones. (1) The Wooing. @) The Wedding. 
(3) Home-Making and Child-Rearing. 
26. The Religious Education of Children, By 
Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones. Jn ration. 
40 WhatisittobeaChristian. By Jenkin Lioyd 
ones. 
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MODERN 
UNITARIANISM. 


Essays and Sermons. 


Iky Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Rev. Josern 
Henry ALLEN, Rev. SAMUEL R. CaLTHROP, Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, Rev. Joun Wait CHADWICK. 
‘Rev. Mrnot J. SavaGe, Rev. Epwarp Everett 
Haz, D.D., Rey. Tuomas R. Siicer, Rev. Howarp 


N. Brown, Rev. ANDREw P. Peasopy, D.D., Rev. 
Rogsert CouiyeEr, Rev. JosepnH May. j2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


Mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. 8. SOCIETY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


